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estimated that, at any given time, there are approximately 1,000 U.S.
scientists and engineers engaged in some kind of cooperative activity
with Japan through governmental auspices. Most government program
managers involved in U.S.-Japan S&T cooperation agree that the rela-
tionships are based on equity, with the United States getting at least as
much as it is giving, and that the projects themselves are among the best
which the United States has developed with other countries.

Japan has now committed itself to an investment of more than $100
million in U.S. R&D programs. There is no other country that even ap-
proaches this figure. By contrast, the approximate U.S. investment in
R&D programs in Japan amounts to only $4-$5 million. There would
appear to be substantial justification for increased U.S. investment in
the many unique Japanese research facilities if the financial resources
could be identified. The problem is how to determine an appropriate
boundary between cooperation and competition.

Although succeeding administrations have recognized the need to
protect and promote cooperation with Japan in basic science, there is a
growing resistance to expanding cooperation in areas of technological
development (e.g., microelectronics or biotechnology) where the
United States is being seriously challenged. While the early post-World
War II rationale for cooperation with Japan was based explicitly on
political criteria (i.e., to bind the rebuilt nation to Western democratic
institutions), the political and economic situation today is fundamen-
tally different. U.S. policy must be altered to take account of these
changed circumstances.

A third type of bilateral S&T cooperation discussed at the workshop
was U.S.-European space science projects, which represent a slightly
different model in that they have involved both strictly bilateral efforts
and consortium arrangements between the United States and the
member countries of the European Space Agency (ESA). In this case,
there is no transfer of U.S. funds to other countries; each participating
nation supports its own activities. As a result, however, there is also lit-
tle technology transfer, and it is likely that the United States probably
would not participate if it were forced to share the critical space
technology that it has developed alone at great expense.

On the other hand, the United States no longer controls access to
space (i.e., launch capability) as it once did. ESA now has an independ-
ent launch capability, and the Japanese also are developing space
technology. At the same time, budget resources in both the United
States and Europe are severely constrained, thereby creating an impetus
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort by developing a global plan
for space science. With the planning effort now under way for the